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and Scotland ; and withholds a vent from energies which might
in this way be usefully employed. Not to mention that it causes
Parliament to be overloaded with business, and renders possible
the system of obstruction with its enfeebling and degrading
consequences.
On the other side there is the fear that any local organ in
Ireland of a comprehensive kind would affect to assume the
character of a supreme Parliament. (There is also a fear of
Ulster feeling.)
Mr. Gladstone does not undervalue this danger, but he firmly
believes that by wise provisions it may be reduced within narrow
limits so as to be worth the risking when compared with the
benefits in view; and especially when compared with the far
more formidable danger that unduly prolonged resistance to
reasonable desires may lead after a time to some surrender dis-
honourable in itself, void of conciliatory influence, and perhaps
really menacing to the supremacy of Parliament, which Mr.
Gladstone regards as the one sufficient and indispensable bond
of the unity of the Empire against all disintegrating forces.
Having said so much of motives and general views, Mr. Gladstone
now turns to the two main opinions, or leanings to opinion, in the
Cabinet itself.
One of these either allows or (as in the cases of Lord Spencer)
strongly desires the establishment of a system of representative
county Government in Ireland. . . .
The other view is this.
1.  That by authority of Parliament there should be, in addition
to the County Boards, a Central Board for all Ireland (and if for
Scotland also, or for other portions of the Country, so much the
better).
2.  That this Board should be essentially of a Municipal not a
political character. It would be a Municipality for five millions,
a population not exceeding what will probably be soon found
within a municipality for London.
3.  That like other municipalities it should be in part, and
indeed in the main executive and administrative, but also with a
power to create bye-laws, and to raise funds, or pledge the public
credit, in such modes only as Parliament should provide.
4.  Such a body would at once relieve the executive of a great
mass of work and responsibility by taking over